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By THOMAS POWERS 

© H Things - . bagas -to go 
' ' wrong when John F. Ken- 
nedy was murdered in 
November 1963, but not 
in the way you. might think. We recovered from 
Kennedy’s loss quickly enough, but we’re still suffer- 
ing from the questions left open by his death. Every- 
body has his own theory about the murder, some 
of them., baroque in their conspiratorial complexity, 
some pugnaciously dismissive. My own theory is that 
Kennedy’s murder marked the moment when we 
stopped thinking about what we might become as a 
nation, and' start looking for whom to blame. 

it is not just easy, but almost irresistible, to make 
fun of the Kennedy assassination skeptics, with, their 
Oswald doubles and triples,, the ectoplasmic gunmen 
on the grassy knoll, the phantom C.I.A. agents, hover- 
ing over Oswald’s, shoulder, the logical proof that" 
Oswald, - the so-so. Marine- sharpshooter,; could - not - 
have fired the fatal shots. tThey remind, rae -of. those 
arguments that Marlowe -or Bacon must have written 
"Hamlet,” for no better, reason, when .you got down 
to it, than that writing “Hamlet” must -have been 
beyond a bumpkin of no breeding - front Stratf ord-or,- 
Avon. But conspiracy-spinning- isn’t amusing, be- 
cause it isn’t a gams. Doubt has become- -the iast 
frontier of the American dissidents, the- point they 
will not yield. Once upon ' a. time they believed 
America might transcend racism, poverty; injustice 
and war; now they are hunting viilains among the 
-ctoplasm. If that strikes you. as funny, well . . ..it 
doesn’t me. 

i realize 'this is a long preamble for another book 
about the Kennedy assassination, but I wish it were 
longer still. If I had four or five issues of The Times 
Book Review- to work with, l might lightly skim the 
i-odence for conspiracy and give you a taste of the 
desert where the skeptics live. There is no water or 
life there, just the odd “fact” surrounded by thorns, 
if I could take you into that wilderness for a week 
cr two, you might appreciate more .readily what a 
miraculous book Prisciila Johnson McMillan has 
written, miraculous because McMillan had the wit, 
courage and perseverance to go back to the heart 
of the story, and the art to give it life. 

Thomas Powers, a Pulitzer Prize- winning reporter, 
is completing a book on the C.I.A. 
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me Oswald wno emerges in McMilian’s book was 
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proud, impatient and: violent Hie ambitions' were* 

soaring, nis abilities uncertain, his education limited j 
io what he had picked up in public libraries despite! 
a reading disability called dyslexia. From the age of . 
15 be considered himself a Marrist-Leninist. His: 
“ideas” were unsophisticated, , bits and pi eces of 
naive leftism, but be treasured them the way a lonely 
boy might treasure Ms collection of baseball cards. 

Often unemployed, fired from the only job he ever 
liked and bored to distraction with the rest, Oswald 
spent hundreds of hours working on his “ideas,” 
drawing up manifestoes and political programs, ana- 
" lyzing the failures of Soviet society as he saw tfaesn,; 
working in a radio factory in Minsk after his defec- 
tion to Russia in 1953. His dyslexia forced him to 
copy and recopy everything he wrote; and even, then 
his tetters and half-finished essays were riddled with 
- . w hat appear to De tue spelling errors o£ a iseax- 
illiterate. 

; In Russia Oswald had married .Marina Prosa- 
koya. She was pretty 1 enough, / but it was her 
- thinness that appears, to have captured Oswald’s 
heart.. Fat women reminded- him of- iris mother, a 
grasping, seif-cantered, at limes hysterical woman,, 
all jowl and self-pitying aamplaint^.wbo 
Oswald and his two brothers in an. orphanage for 
reasons of convenience. Marina liked Oswald because 
he was neat and polite, because he was an American 
; and made her girlfriends envious and because he was 
the only man she had ever kaowa with an apartment 
of his own. This was no small matter in overcrowded 
Russia^ Marina’s uncle, a colonel in the M.VJ3. 
(Ministry of Internal Affairs), had already rejected i 
one of Marina’s suitors out of hand because he had i 
no apartment; the colonel resented Marina's presence I 
in his home and made it dear that be certainly j 
didn’t want a nephew-in-law moving m as wed. 

Looked at from the outside, the marriage was a j 
disaster from the beginning. Oswald was secretive, f 
overbearing and short-tempered. After be returned to j 
the United States with Ms- wife and young daughter! 
in the summer of 1962; a streak of physical cruelty.: 
emerged- He horrified the Russian cornrnunitv of 
Dallas, where they moved, by the ferocity with which 
he sometimes beat his wife, by his cruel refusal to 
let Marina learn English or make friends of her own, 
and later, in ISS3, by his threat to send her back to 
Russia alone, . 

Life with Oswald 'was so bad Marina frequeariy 
threatened- to leave him for good, but at the same 
time she loved him, blamed herself for their argu- 
ments, pitied Ms loneliness, forgave his violence, 
hoped Oswald would outgrow- the “Ideas” that no one 
but he took seriously. Once, in the summer of ; 963. 
when their relationship was strained to the snapping 
point, Marina found Oswald in the kitchen, sobbing 
inconsolably. Life defeated Mm at every turn; be 
didn’t know what to do. She took him in her arms, 
comforted him, told him it would be ail right, they 
would find a way. Twisted and painful as it was. 
Oswald’s relationship with Marina was the closest 
to being normal of any throughout his life. 

Marina was familiar enough with Oswald’s “ideas” 
but she did not grasp his desperate readiness to act 
on them until April 1963. Earlier that year Oswald 
had ordered a pistol by mail, and later a rifle and 
four-power telescopic sight, in the name of “A. J. 
Hidell,” apparently chosen because it rhymed with 
Fidei, the name he wanted to give the son he expect- 
ed. 

On Wednesday, April 10, 3363, Oswald confessed to 
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Manna with tears in his eyes, 
trial he had lost his job in , . 
photo studio, the only one he 
nud ever liked. That night he 
tailed to come home at the 
usuai time. Marina found a 
note in Russian on his desk, 
giving meticulous instructions 
about how she was to live in 
rus absence. “If 1 am alive and 
taken prisoner,” the note con- 
cluded, “the city jail is at the 
end of the bridge we always 
used to cross when we went to 
town. ...” 

“At 11:30,” McMillan writes, 
‘"Lee walked sn, white, covered 
with sweat, his eyes glittering. 

“ ‘What's happened? 1 ' Manna 

USKed. 

“ ‘I shot Waiker.' He' was out 
of breath and could hardly get 
cut the words. 

“‘Did you kill him?' 

“ ‘I don’t know.' ” 

The next day — naif relieved, 
half disappointed — Oswald 
learned he had missed. Typical- 
ly. he blamed his target. At the 
last moment, he toid Marina, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, 
U.S.A. (Ret.), a champion of 
the John Birch Society, had 
moved his head. There was a 
flurry of notices in the press, 
but no evidence turned up to 
implicate- Oswald, Later he 
showed Marina-, the elaborate 
pian he’d drawn up. for Walk- 
er's - murder, . complete with 
maps and photographs and a 
statement of Oswald’s political 
“ideas.” Marina made him bum 
the incriminating documents, 
but she kept his note of .instruc- 
tions and made him swear 
never to do such a thing again. 

McMiilan’s description of 
this episode is characteristic of 
her book, rich in brilliant - de- 
tail. passionate and compelling. 
Oswald’s desperate personal 
; : nhapoiness Defers hisrstterriDt, 
the emotional aftershock (for 
one whole night he -was liter- 
Aiiv in convulsions), the cairn 
that followed, are all of a piece. 
i hey describe a man with a 
capacity — not reasons — for 
murder. McMillan's painstaking, 
intimate account of Oswald’s 
last months prove one simple, 
important point: he was no 
phantom, but a man with an 
hour-by-hour existence like- any 
other, if she does not know ex- 
actly why he wanted to kill 
Walker or Kennedy — -how is . 




Marina, Lee and June Oswald, Dallas , November 1962. 



one to extract a reason from 
the irrational?— -she . neverthe- 
. less demonstrates that nothing 
he is said to have done contra- 
dicts what we know he was. 
McMillan’s portrait is very- 
dense indeed. If the skeptics 
are to preserve their conspira- 
cies, they wiil have to squeeze 
them into the corners of Os- 
wald’s life. McMillan achieves 
with art what the Warren Com- 
mission failed to do with its 
report and 28 volumes, of law- 
yerly analysis, testimony and 
supporting evidence. . She 
makes us see. 

Or made me see, at any rate. 
The skeptics,.! suspect, are in 
no mood to be convinced." The 
word is already out on Mc- 
Millan in buff circles: Her 
book can be dismissed. She is 
unreliable, not to be trusted. 
She may have been working, 
for . the “State Department”— 
or worse — when she had an 
interview with Oswald in Mos- 
cow back in October 1959. Or> 
top of that, McMillan’s prin- 
cipal source was Marina Os- 
wald, who was the niece of a 
colonel in the M.V.D. (Marina 
believes he was in charge of 
convict labor working on timber 
projects in Belorussia.) How- 
can you crust the work of 
someone working for the 
“State Department,” based on- 
information from the niece of 
a colonel in the M.V.D.? At 
best, the buffs say, “Manna 
and Lee” is a fantasy: at worst. 



part of tile cover-up. 

The people who are caking 
this position ought to be 
ashamed of themselves: they 
are accusing McMillan of the 
same failings — either secret 
motives or ad hcminem argu- 
ments — so often b recant 
against themselves. The argu- 
ment is confusingly circular: 
you can’t trust the book be- 
cause you can't mist McMillan, 
and you car?’ trust McMillan 
because you can't trust Marina., 
That follows only if you as- 
sume Marina was a witting 
party to e conspiracy to kid 
Kennedy If you don’t betieve 
that — and very few assassina- 
tion buffs do; they look for the i 
villains elsewhere — then her i 
testimony is as good as anv- 1 
one’s else. 

One skeptic who does frs-i 
dude Marina m the conspiracy: 
is the British solicitor Michael : 
Eddowes, whose book, “The Os- 
wald File,” is typical in that 
it depends heavily on existing 
documents (admittedly volum- 
inous) and offers a tortured, 
and intricate rationale for 
what might be exoiained more 
simpiy. Ecdowes believes that 
Oswald was actually' “Oswald” 
— a Russian agent who imper- 
sonated Oswald in order to kith 
Kennedy. He offers exact lv one-, 
piece oi evidence for this fcoid > 
conjecture, the fact that Os— 
wajd's height is veil as 5 feet 
9 inches on some doctrmenis. 
and -5 feet : ‘ inches or others, 
i oar's it. ror the rts?, nr- 
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wald” through- the- familiar- 
story, occasionally pausing:" to 
reinterpret the known facts- in 
lignt of his theory. (E.g., Mar- — 
ina and “Oswald” only pre- ' 
tended to fight in-, order to dis- ■ 
courage suspicion they- were- 1 
really in cahoots.) 

Ecdowes is untroubled by the- 
fact that Oswald’s mother, 
brothers and other relatives 
never doubted that Oswald was. 
Oswald, and even , copes with 
the fact that Oswald’s finger- 
prints taken while he was - in - ~ 
the Marines in. 1956 match , 
those- of “Oswald” after Ken- 
Hedy’s murder in 1363.. AtRus- q 
sian agent, the says,, switched. : 
files in- the F.BJ. The only rea-M 
son Eddowes thinks “Oswald”.) 
was a Russian, so far as I can : 
tell, is that logic demands the : 
imposture take place after the ’ 
real Oswald- left his family for 
Russia in 1959, and before the:-r 
phony “Oswald”., married Mar- 
ina. It would be too . much to • 
ask us to- believe- that, the f) 
switch took place without Mar-1 
ina having noticed. • x . 

One might raise any number 
of objections to this theory:-*.-; 
Why would “Oswald’s” wifeyg. 
and co-conspirator tell the- 
Warren Commission about the 
attempt on Walker’s life? Why:; 
would. “Oswald” deliver ' ad 



severely particular, and any 
book- dealing with the whole 
body of evidence and conjec- 
ture in a sober, analytical way 
will necessarily include more 
footnotes than , there are stars 
in the heavens,-. 1 
Priscilla McMillan approached 
her, subject in quite a different 
spirit. From the moment she 
heard of Oswald’s arrest — “My 
God!” she .. told a.:: friend, “I 
know-., that boy!” — - McMillan- 
,wantad to know, why Oswald- 
had killed-. Kennedy. Beginning- 
m August .1964, she spent, 
.seven months -talking.,. to Mar- 
ina, then wrote her book in fits 
and . starts over the following, 
13-years. It is, very much Mar- 
ina’s- story — There was appar- 
ently nothing she was unwill- 
ing, to discuss — but McMillan 
..also conducted 5 numerous inter- 
views with people, who had 
known both of them. 

. McMillan neves-seems ever to 
have. doubted for a moment 
that Oswald-- did it, or that he 
did--, it ' for -reasons of his own. 
He had his .“ideas”-— he seems 
to have rationalized the assas- 
sination as a salutary shock for 
a v. complacent . public— but his 
real- motive emerges as a des- 
perate .desire to transcend the 
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which fate was inexorably con- 
.- fining him. A failure in every, 

• job he- held? in. danger of driv= 
ing away, his wits and child,. 
, ignored., or, condescended , to.l 
whenever he. brought up •. his] 
“ideas,” reluctantly acceptea! 
, by the Russians in. 1359 and re- ‘ 
jected by the Cubans in 1963,, 
Oswald refused to slip under] 
with only a whimper. He killed 
Kennedy Tor the same reason 
he fired a shot at Walker: - to 
; prove he - was - . there, and 
. counted, h - - ----- 

It is not- at all easy to des-j 
- cribe the power of “Marina andj 
Lee.” Its texture is rich and! 
convincing, as painful . as the 
events, it” describes. It is fait 
better than any book about; 
Kennedy, with the unsettling 
result that the assassination is 
experienced from the wrong, 
end: McMillan follows Oswald’s 
life with such fidelity and perk 
ception that , it is his death! 
which hurts in her final pagesj 
not Kenned^ s. Other books 
about the Kennedy assassina- 
tion are ail smoke and no fire, 
“Marina and Lee” burns. If 
you can find the heart to read- 
it, you may finally begin to for-; 
get the phantom gunmen on* 
the grassy knoll, a 



threatening letter to the F.B.I| 
only days before Kennedy’s^ 
murder? Why did “Oswald” anal 
Marina both write to the Soviets 
embassy, when the K-G-BEj 
surety knew their letters- would) 
be routinely, intercepted by- tbs! 
F.3.I.? Why would the Russians! 
go to such, trouble to have “Osij 
waid” spend two years- hanging) 
around Texas in a succession of) 
blue collar jobs? And so on,, ads 
infinitum. But there is only one! 
question that really- matters^ 
why would, the Russians cte4 
hberately choose to impersoxhf 
ate a man, with a known Rus-i 
sian -, connection^-,:; ■ who - was) 
bound to attract, the. attention] 
of American intelligence - serv-] 
ices? The idea behind imposture! 
is to hide connections, not re~j 
veal them. . , ' • --4 

Eddowes’s book is so breath-s 
takingly bad — woodeniy writ-I 
:?n, implausible, contradictory^ 
ricking in evidence — that a real] 
conspiracy theorist might! 
darkly suspect it was intended] 
■;o discredit the genre. The qual-j 
:y of their work is generally si 
lot higher than that. - - 4 

Sui are the skeptics right?) 
Most of them now seem toj 
believe that Oswald was at-' 
■cast involved in Kennedy'^? 
murder — a quantum jump as 
credence — but that others must- 
have put him. up to it. Their4 




